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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN AT OXFORD 


By A Lapy RESIDENT. 


Tue History of Women’s Education in Oxford is not a 
long one, nor is it yet well known, but it presents some 
interesting points which are well worth attention. About 13 
years ago the University established, through the delegates 
of the local examinations, and in response to a petition, 
certain examinations for women only, but no provision, 
beyond a few courses of lectures of the University extension 
type, was made for their education in Oxford. In the year 
1879, however, an association was formed to provide 
systematic lectures and classes, containing among its mem- 
bers many well-known Oxford residents, both men and 
women. This association still exists under the title of the 
Association for the Education of Women in Oxford. It 
consists of (1) ordinary members, being subscribers, donors, 
or guarantors ; (2) honorary members, being lecturers for the 
association, or lecturers who admit association students to 
their lectures ; (3) student members, being former students 
of the association, who have passed certain examinations 
and paid certain registration fees. All students, who wish 
to attend regular courses of lectures, with a view to passing 
the examinations of the University, are obliged to register 
themselves as students of the association, but other ladies 
are not precluded from attending lectures ifthey have obtained 
the permission of the secretary. Some few of the professors’ 
lectures are public, but in the case of most, and of college 
and association lectures, intending students are required to 
send in their names to the association secretary. Great 
facilities are given to students who really wish to study, as 
regards both lectures and laboratory work. Lecturers who 
have been asked to admit women to their lectures have, in 
almost every case, readily consented, and there is reason to 
believe that they have not regretted the step. The list of 
lectures open to women would undoubtedly be a very long 
one, and include most of those given in the University, had it 
not been the custom to ask only for those lectures to be 
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opened which were likely to be wanted. Nor has there been 
any difficulty in obtaining private or tutorial teaching, which 
is absolutely necessary in Oxford, owing to the style of 
lecturing that prevails. 

All the University honours examinations are open to women 
except those in law, theology, and Indian languages, subjects 
in which there have been as yet no women students. The 
University also provides, for women only, honours examin- 
ations in modern languages and Fnglish, though it has not 
yet seen fit to institute them for men, and various pass 
examinations. With regard, however, to the admission of 
candidates to examination, the University makes an important 
distinction between women and men. Men are admitted to 
matriculation, and after passing certain examinations, paying 
certain fees, and residing a certain length of time, to degrees 
Women do not receive degrees, are not matriculated, pay no 
fees directly to the University, are not obliged to reside in 
Oxford, are exempted from certain pass examinations which 
are enforced in the case of men, and are not obliged to offer 
Latin and Greek at any period of their University career. 
They pay examination fees, but their names are sent in to 
the secretary to the delegacy for local examinations, who 
make the necessary arrangements for their examination by 
the public examiners of the Univesrity, at the same time, 
and in the same place, as the men, in all cases in which their 
examination is the same. This somewhat peculiar arrange- 
ment is.due to the circumstances under which the University 
examinations were opened to women, and has many 
advantages. Women are relieved from some of the burden- 
some conditions which the University and college regulations 
have imposed on men, and are enabled to give a longer 
or shorter time to study in Oxford, according to their 
individual circumstances, 

Although residence in Oxford is not enforced, it is difficult 
to prepare for the University examinations anywhere but in 
Oxford itself. Three halls have been opened for women 
students, viz, Lady Margaret Hall (1879), Somerville Hall 
(1879), S. Hugh’s Hall (1886). Students in Oxford are not 
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obliged to reside in these halls ; but it is, as a rule, desirable | 
that they should do so. They receive there the care, super- , 
vision, and advice that young students often need, and have | 
also the advantage of intercourse with one another, which is 
not only pleasant but educationally valuable. A student | 
who lives alone in lodgings can live more economically than | 
a student at a hall, but she misses a great deal of the benefit 
of an Oxford life, even though she enjoys every possible 
advantage of actual tuition. The Halls make provision for 
teaching a few subjects, chiefly in elementary stages, but do 
not undertake full responsibility for education, which is the 
province of the association, working through a mixed com- 
mittee of 21 members. Fees for lectures are paid to the 
treasurer of the association, as the hall charges include 
board and lodging only. 

There is no fixed charge for lecture fees, each student 
paying according to the lectures she attends. The Hall 
charges vary according to the hall. Lady Margaret and S. 
Hugh’s Halls are Church of England, with a conscience 
clause. Somerville is undenominational. 

It will be seen from these particulars that the special 
advantage of the Oxford system is the small number of rules 
and restrictions imposed by the University on women stu- 
dents, a point in which it differs greatly from the University 
of Cambridge. The delegacy for local examinations imposes 
a preliminary examination, but recognises several other 
examinations as granting an exemption from it, and the 
association has certain rules which bear on the admission of 
students to lectures and residence in Oxford, but these bodies 
are easier to move than the University, and can more easily 
adapt their requirements to individual cases. Fuller infor- 
mation on all the points mentioned above can be obtained 
from Mrs. Johnson, 8, Merton Street, Oxford. 

Of the charm of Oxford as a place of residence and study 
it is perhaps hardly necessary to speak. Everyone has 
heard her praises. Many have seen her beauty with 
admiring eyes. It is the privilege of her sons and daughters 
to love her, and though she may deal her favours with more 
liberal hand to her sons, her daughters love her not less. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN RELATION 
TO ART. 


BY A LADY ARTIST. 


THERE was one feature about the Art Congress, recently held 
at Liverpool which seems to be worthy of our notice— 
namely, the unusually large proportion of women in the 
audience, and their entire exclusion from any official or active 
participation in the meetings, It has been stated that there 
were fifteen women to every man, and though this is, perhaps, 
an exaggeration, the men were so obviously outnumbered as 
to suggest that the subjects under discussion were less 
attractive to them than to the feminine half of the public. In 
view of this conclusion, it would be interesting to know | 
whether it was by accident or design that women were only | 
present at the Congress in the negative quality of an audience. 
It cannot be contended that we have no women artists 
qualified to discuss such papers as were read, since we have 
many women holding higher rank in art than some of the 
men who spoke, and spoke well in the discussions, yet on 
only two occasions throughout the session was there the 
slightest encouragement given to women to take any part. | 
In the course of a paper read in the sculpture section, Mr. | 
Fry made an allusion to ladies’ dress. It happened that the | 
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audience, with one or two exceptions, were composed of | 
women, and Mr. Fry thought it necessary to make some | 
apology for his remarks, thereby giving them greater point. | 

president, Mr. Gilbert, in asking for a discussion, | 
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suggested that some lady should reply on what was 
essentially a ladies’ subject. This appeal was not responded 
to, for the reason, probably, that the women who might have 
wished to discuss Mr. Fry’s admirable paper would not have 
much to say in defence of extremes of fashion in dress. Mr. 
Gilbert, perhaps, does not consider that women can take a 
serious place in art, for in his charming and graceful words 
of farewell at the close of the Congress he appealed to them 
to consider the questions they had heard discussed ‘‘in their 
leisure,” and to bring them before their husbands or fathers — 
“the toilers and bread-winners of society” when they saw 
fitting opportunity. I might point out that in these days 
many women have to do the toiling and bread-winning for 
themselves, but it is rather my purpose at present to show 
the importance in Art of those women of leisure to whom 
Mr. Gilbert’s appeal was addressed. ; 

In the papers and discussions on Art education at the 
congress, I do not think anything was said on an important 
question in the future of art in this country—namely, 
the art education of our middle-class English woman— 
in what does that for the most part consist? Two hours’ 
drawing lesson a week is the allowance in most schools, 
and the pupil is taught to make pencil drawings in outline, 
always from the flat. Jn due course she rises from this to a 
series of highly-finished landscapes in chalk or pencil, and 
further still to chromo-lithographs of flowers or landscapes to 
be “executed” in water colour. Throughout the whole 
course of study she never hears even the name of a great 
master, and she leaves school profoundly ignorant as to the 
history and meaning of “one of the greatest civilising agents 
the world has known.” It is small wonder if she has her 
productions framed in German gilt frames and hung up in 
the drawing-room, and if her ideas about decorations do not 
rise beyond two Japanese fans tied together with a pink sash. 
The entire absence of any esthetic sense is shown in every 
household detail. The wall papers and hangings are bad in 
colour and design ; the pictures are hung close to the ceiling 
—in some cases mercifully out of sight. Lower down, the 
spaces are filled by Swiss-carved brackets, coarse in work- 
manship and without beauty, or by mirrors framed in plush, 
and made useless by groups of flowers painted on the surface. 
There is no doubt an innate love of colours and ornament in 
women which finds a perverted expression in this painting 
of looking-glasses and photograph frames, and the great 
question is how to cultivate this taste and direct it into 
legitimate channels. It is the women of a house that are 
responsible for its decoration and adornment ; a man’s taste 
in these matters goes for very little if he is not supported by 
his wife and daughters. In the applied arts, particularly, 
it is to women that artists must look for appreciation and 
encouragement. 

“Woman,” Mr. Gilbert told us, ‘‘is the refining influence.” 
What we want is to make that influence in art something 
more than a name. It would be a considerable step in the 
right direction if art were more reasonably and more 
efficiently taught in schools, The present system is worse 
than useless, Every child should be taught to draw as every 
child is taught to write, but beyond that some attempt should 
be made to teach a child how to see, and by seeing I mean 
not the mere exercise of the visual organ, but such a use of 
the imaginative faculty as makes a picture mean something 
more than just so much paint, canvas, and gold frame—a 
statue something other than so many feet of stone or marble. 
In every school where drawing is taught there should be 
casts from the antique, and where it is not possible to get at 
good pictures a selection of photographs from the old masters 
might serve as a substitute. With regard to modern work I 
should like to see casts from some of the masterpieces of 
some of our English sculptors—notably those of Alfred Gilbert 
and Hamo Thornycroft. This cannot be hoped for at present, 
but at least there are beautiful reproductions of pictures by 
Watts, Burne Jones, and a few by Madox Brown, within the 
It is with the artists in a great measure 
that the remedy lies, and it is time they realised the 
importance of this question. In too many cases a so-called 
‘art master” is one who has failed in art, a fossil with a 
South Kensington third-grade certificate. We want some- 


| thing more than a mechanical dexterity in the use of a pencil— 


we want the artistic sense cultivated and developed, and this 
can hardly be looked for until the artists become the teachers. 
The large attendance of women at the Congress at Liverpool 
was a very hopeful sign of the increasing interest in art, and 
it would be a further step if, at the next meeting at 
Edinburgh, we could hear the opinions of some women on 
subjects which concern them so intimately. 


December 29, 1888. 
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PARLIAMENT, 


(FRoM THE Lapigs’ GALLERY.) 


THURSDAY. 


The policy which Sir George Campbell advocated to-night 
was worthy of a better champion. On the order for the 
second reading of the Appropriation Bill the hon. baronet 
moved as an amendment, “That this House is unwilling to 
read this Bill a second time, until it has better information 
of the intentions of Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the Soudan.” Sir Wilfrid Lawson seconded, and delivered 
a forcible protest against the senseless and shameful slaughter 
of Arabs that morning. ‘‘ Let them think of the men who had 
been killed, and of the other wretched men who were at that 
moment dying on the desert, and then go to their churches 
and talk about peace and goodwill to men. He wondered 
how hon. members who were responsible for this wholesale 
murder—(oh, oh)—would feel keeping their Christmas 
festival?” Later, Mr. Phillips, the member for Mid-Lanark, 
contributed an energetic speech in condemnation of the 
policy of the Government, and Mr. Goschen employed his 
powers of sophistry for the purpose of smoothing down the 
effect of the damaging criticisms just passed upon himself 
and his colleagues. Various questions were then raised by 
hon. members previous to the second reading of the Appro- 
priation Bill, Mr. Conybeare reading a telegram from Cradley 
Heath, with the information that a fever epidemic had 
broken out there amongst the chain and nail workers. 


FRIDAY. 


It is the unexpected that always happens in the House of 
Commons, although it might have been anticipated that Dr. 
Tanner would have got into a “scrape” if only to celebrate 
“breaking-up.” Previous, however, to this little scene the 
list of questions had steadily to be gone through, some of 
them relating to matters of considerable importance. Mr. 
Courtney Kenny called attention to the conduct and teach- 
ing of the vicar of a very interesting place called Sheepwash, 
in North Devon. In the opinion of the vicar, the children 
of Dissenters are very dirty little “sheep,” and in need of the 
special treatment afforded by the “ Established sheepwash,” 
guaranteed to cleanse them from all ‘‘ heresy and schism,” 
not to speak of “envy, malice, and uncharitableness.” 
It was on the third reading of the Appropriation Bill that 
Dr. Tanner distinguished hintself. For some unexplained 
reason, Mr. Leonard Courtney was absent, and his place in 
the chair was filled by Sir John Gorst. This fact did not in 
any way contribute to the peaceable disposition of the House. 
Mr. Caldwell, a Liberal Unionist, also came into frequent 
collision with the chair. Presently, Dr. Tanner expressed a 
wish to discuss the salary of the Under-Secretary tor India, 
Sir John Gorst, and later—in his motion to reject schedule 
B of the Bill—he went out of his way to call Mr. Balfour a 
“coward and a liar.” Refusing to withdraw, he repeated 
the objectionable expression with renewed warmth, and was 
forthwith suspended from the House. 

In the House of Lords, the Prime Minister made a 
statement respecting the expedition to Suakim, in the course 
of which he unblushingly said, “I agree with him (Lord 
Dunraven), absolutely, that there must be no expedition to 
the desert. I agree with him that Suakim must not be 
abandoned to the Soudanese.” The noble marquis, however, 
did not attempt to reconcile this attitude with that taken up in 
May last, when he declared, “I do not think that the retention 
of Suakim is any advantage to the Egyptian Government. 
Speaking from the point of view of that Government's own 
interest, I should say—abandon Suakim at once.” Lord 
Salisbury then read the telegram, the terms of which were 
also announced in the House of Commons, on the motion 
for adjournment, giving assurances of the safety of Stanley 
and Emin Pasha. 


SATURDAY. 


On the motion of Mr. Kimber, leave was granted for the 
solicitors to the Zimes to request the attendance of the 
proper officer of the House to attend before the Parnell 
Commission, for the purpose of producing the test roll—that 
signed by members on taking the oath—to provide an 
opportunity for comparing it with that appended to the letters 
which the Zimes to have been written by Mr. Parnell. 


On the motion that the Appropriation Bill be read a third 


time, Mr. Sexton called attention to the grave charges against 
Captain Seagrave, resident magistrate, and Mr. Goschen 


| Promised that they should be inquired into. 


In “another place” four noble lords came down at a 
quarter past eleven, and sat for ten minutes for the “trans- 
action of public business,” which, as may be imagined, was 
of a purely formal character. , 


Monpay. 


An almost deserted House, whose members are worn out 
with the labours of an unprecedentedly long session. Less 
than a quorum of members present. The projecting collar 
of the G.O.M., the fierce moustache of Lord Randolph, 
these and many other familiar signs have vanished—and the 
House will know them no more in the year 1888, 

In the House of Lords, some twenty ladies were accomo 
dated with seats in the body of the gilded chamber. 
Presently the commissioners appeared in their scarlet and 
ermine robes, and the Black Rod was instructed by the Lord 
Chancellor to summons those of Her Majesty’s Commons 
who had remained faithful to the end. The customary 
formalities having been observed, the royal assent was given 
to several Acts of Parliament, after which the Lord Chan- 
cellor read “ Her Majesty’s gracious speech, in Her Majesty’s 
own words” (?). Her Majesty, however, said nothing either 
new or interesting, and she strictly avoided even the mention 
of the name of Ireland. On the return of the Commons 
to their “ own place” the Speaker again read ‘“‘ Her Majesty's 
gracious speech.” Members then shook hands with the 
Speaker, and the memorable session of 1888, though lost to 
sight, remains “ to memory dear.” 


BOOKS TO READ AND NOT TO READ. 


In the early part of October an important Women’s Confer: 
ence, on women’s work, was held at Aberdeen. We need 
scarcely add that its organisation was entirely due to 
the Countess of Aberdeen. A report of the proceed- 
ings has just been published, and will form a very valuable 
handbook to all those interested in the religious and philan- 
thropic work carried on by women. The pages of the report 
include several contributions by Lady Aberdeen herself. 
The subjects discussed include Prison and Rescue Work, 
Temperance, Emigration, Hospital Work, Mission Work, 
Educational Work,Churning, Women’s Work Abroad, Friendly 
Societies, and many others of equal importance. We would 
especially commend the attention of our readers to a very 
beautiful address given by the Countess of Aberdeen, 
welcoming the delegates to the conference. Price, ts. 
Publishers, D. Wyllie and Son, Aberdeen. 

Mothers and nurses will be interested in a pamphlet on 
“Infant Feeding, and the Value of Pure Alpine Milk.” 
By Dr. Nachtigal. Price, 6d. Publishers, W. Ridgway, 
169, Piccadilly, W. 

“The Law in Relation to Women.” By a Lawyer. 
Reprinted from the Westminster Review. All those 
interested in the legal status of women should possess a 
copy of this pamphlet. We cannot help thinking that there 
is plenty of room for similar works upon a larger scale. 
Price, 2d. Publishers, J. Bale and Sons, 87 and 89, Great 
Titchfield Street, N.W. 

The “ Bairns’ Annual,” by Alice Cockran, is an attractive 
book of old-fashioned fairy tales, and will be a favourite 
with the children. Price, ts. Publishers, Field and Tuer, 
Leadenhall Press, E.C. 

We fear we cannot say that the “ Hieroglyphic Bible” has 
been made as attractive as the Fairy Tales. We cannot 
imagine a child’s reverence for Holy Scripture being increased 
by such publications as this. Publishers, Field and Tuer, 
Leadenhall Press, F.C. 

“ People we Meet,” and “Men, Maidens, and Manners 
100 Years Ago.” These are somewhat overdrawn, but there 
is doubtless a class of readers whose wants they will satisfy 
if they are not overweighted with refinement. Publishers, 
Field and Tuer. 

“‘ Shifting Sands,” by Lily Tinsley, is the title of Tinsley’s 
Annual. A sensational story without an ennobling aim. 
Price, 1s. Publishers, Tinsley Bros., 25, Bury Street, Oxford 
Street, W.C. 

Messrs. Tinsley Brothers published, on December 2oth, 
the first number of TZinsiey’s Journal, a new miscellany 
of fact and fiction, containing a paper called “ A Warming 
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to Bishops,” by a Country Rector; an Essay on the Life of 
Samuel Richardson, author of “Clarissa” ; ‘‘ Notes on Actors 
and Acting,” by Percy Fitzgerald ; the commencement of a 
new serial story, by Lily Tinsley; and “ Random Recollec- 
tions,’ by William Tinsley, the publisher, giving some 
curious facts respecting the publication of Miss Braddon’s 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” “Aurora Floyd,” &c., and other 
authors and players. 

“Enquire Within for Everything.” This valuable treatise, 
which should find a place in every cottage and every home, 
has now reached its 67sth edition, having attained a 
circulation of one million copies. Price, 2s. 6d. Publishers, 
Houlston and Sons, Paternoster Square. 

“The Vicar of Redcross; or, Till Death us do Part.” 
By Sarah Doudney. This book must not be confounded 
with a novel, recently issued, bearing the latter title. The 
story in the volume before us originally appeared in the 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, for which pages it was 
no doubt well suited. Price, 2s. Publishers, Houlston and 
Sons, Paternoster Square. 

“ Burnham Breaker,” by Homer Greene. This appears to 
be an admirable book for boys. From what we have read of 
it we can cordially recommend it as a Christmas gift book. 
It is well written. Publishers, F. Warne and Co., Bedford 
Street, Strand. 

“Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple.” 
The author explains in his editorial note that these letters 
are now published upon the suggestion contained in the 
Atheneum, in order to set at rest any doubt as to their 
authenticity. Publishers, Griffith, Farran and Co. 


NEWS AND NOTES ON THE SUFFRAGE 
QUESTION. 


AN amusing incident is told of a lady in Brooklyn. She 
is the proprietor of a boarding house, and as her political 
preferences were for the Republican party, she determined 
to illuminate her large house on the night of the great 
Republican parade. Among her boarders were nine young 
men, who, being Democrats, thought it would be a good 
joke to make the house dark on this occasion. ‘This they 
effectually succeeded in doing by putting water into the gas 
meter so that none of the jets could be lighted. There was 
no illumination, and the young Democrats were in high 
spirits at the breakfast table. After listening to their 
‘-chaffing” awhile the landlady quietly retharked: “You 
have had your joke: now I will have mine. I want your 
rooms, and you will please vacate them immediately.” 
Arguments and appeals were in vain; the nine jocular 
Democrats were turned out, and thereby disfranchised by a 
change of residence. They spent election day lamenting the 
loss of an “inalienable right.” It is possible that women 
may yet become a power in elections in ways little dreamed 
of, especially if they are denied legitimate means of ex- 
pressing their opinion. 
* 
* 

Some reviewers of Mr. Bryce’s interesting and important 
work on the American Commonwealth have asserted that 
the member for Aberdeen is in favour of women’s suffrage. 
This is a mistake. Mr. Bryce has always opposed the 
proposal to give women the suffrage, although he has taken 
an active part in the movement for giving women rights of 
guardianship over their children, and it is mainly to his 
exertions and the exertions of Sir Horace Davey that we 
owe the Act of 1886 dealing with this subject. Mr. Bryce’s 
views on the question of women's suffrage may be inferred 
from the following passage in his work: “To a European 
observer the question seems one rather of social than of 
political moment. If he sees little reason to expect an im- 
provement in politics from the participation of women in 
elections and their admission to Congress and to high 
political office, neither does he find much cause for fear. 
Such misgivings as he entertains are of a different nature.” 

* 


 & 

Since the secession of Miss Becker and her followers, who 
were opposed to broadening the basis of the Central 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage, a large number of 
Conservative and Liberal members of Parliament have 
signified their intention of joining the society at 29, Parlia- 
ment Street, S.W. Mr. Woodall, M.P., retains his leader- 
ship of the Bill, supported by Baron Dimsdale, M.P., and a 
large and influential Parliamentary committee. 
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IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The National Indemnity Fund has reached £ 28,000. 


* & 

Sir Thomas Esmonde, M.P., and Mr. John Deasy, M.P., 
have left for South Africa. They intend addressing several 
meetings in various parts of the colony, after which, joined 
by Mr. John Dillon, M.P., they will visit the Australian 
Colonies. 


% 
& *& 

As the Irish element at the Antipodes is very numerous 
and powerful, and as the Colonists generally are in favour of 
Home Rule for Ireland, the visit of the Irish patriots is 
certain to secure for the cause of Home Rule the all but 
unanimous support of the Colonial ome The gentlemen 
mentioned will return in 1890, 7a Mexico and the United 
States. 


* 
* 

Mr. Dillon, M.P., presided at a Convention of the Water- 
ford branches of the Irish National League on the 2oth inst. ; 
after which, amidst a scene of the wildest enthusiasm, he was 
presented with the freedom of the city. Mr. Dillon's speech 
deserves to be carefully perused by every Englishwoman. 
Like everything he says, it is brim-full of facts and sound 
common sense. His remark that those whom Mr. Balfour 
seeks to disgrace by imprisonment find, on their release, a 
whole nation at their feet, ought to convince anyone but a 
Unionist of the impossibility of seeking to govern Ireland 
by force. 


* %* 

Women and priests are favourite objects of Mr. Balfour's 
hostility, which not even the advent of the present joyous and 
holy season appears to lessen. Two women were on Wed- 
nesday sentenced to 14 days’ imprisonment for taking forcible 
possession of the holding from which they were evicted, 
though an American journalist, who was present, offered to 
pay tbe amount of rent and costs. Father Flood was brought 
before two removables, his sole offence having admonished an 
erring member of his flock on the wickedness of her ways. 
A number of the most respectable inhabitants of Naas are 
subjected to the indignity of being handcuffed and thus 
marched through the streets. These are only a few of the 
vagaries of Mr. Balfour’s Coercion Act; for at the present 
moment prosecutions are pending in almost every county in 
Ireland under the same Algerine enactment. 


* & 

The tables are at length turned. Several tenants on the 
Vandeleur estate have caused writs for a considerable amount 
to be served on Colonel Turner, D.M., the sheriff and sub- 
sheriff of Clare, and the agent, for illegal evictions and whole- 
sale destruction of plaintiff’s property. After all, law-makers 
cannot be law-breakers with impunity. 


* 

The most “noble” the Marquis of Sligo, and his relative 
the Marquis of Clanricarde have been sending Christmas 
cards on a large scale to their tenants in the shape of eject- 
ments and evictions made-easy notices. As a matter of fact, 
the crowbar brigade were never so busily employed as they 
have been during this bitter December month. Speaking of 
the most “noble” of Clanricarde, the Court of Appeal has 
ordered a new trial in the case of ‘ Joyce v. Clanricarde.” 

* 
* 

Whilst half a dozen stupid policemen were watching William 
O’Brien, M.P., atter his famous speech at Mallow, on Sunday 
last, that gentleman slipped away to Meelin, the parish of the 
heroic Father Kennedy, and towards midnight addressed a 
meeting of the Meelin campaigners; after which he posted 
35 miles on an outside car to the Kenmare estate, and 
towards daybreak addressed an enthusiastic meeting of the 
tenantry, who unanimously adopted the plan of campaign. 
Not a policemen was to be seen at either meeting: they are 
useful now only for shooting down their countrymen or 


breaking their heads. 


* 
* & 


Will your countrymen believe that the Land Commission 
have begun to raise the rents fixed since 1881, and which the 
Legislature decided were to remain unaltered for 15 years ? 
Such, however, is the case in many instances, as much as 6 
per cent being added to the judicial rent. ‘This is the Christ- 
mas box of the Land Commissioners to an impoverished 
nation ; mine is to wish long life, success, and prosperity to 
the Women’s Gasette and its Editor. 
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SWEATING IN CHICAGO, 
By Mrs. Ormiston CHANT. 


For a while the horrors of sweating in London have 
disappeared below the surface of the efforts made to cope 
with the infamous system and destroy it. 

The victory achieved under the skilful generalship of 
Mrs. Besant, by the match-making girls of Bryant and 
May’s firm, has in one way decided that the most efficacious 
mode of dealing with wrongs of this kind is to put the 
oppressed into such a position that they can bring al:out the 
retorms that are needed by their own combined action. 

“Growth from within, energy from within,” this is the 
true solution for the solving of all the great problems of 
individual, communal, national, and world failure; and 
when the present victims of sweating and other injustices 
have a free, pure, invigorating public opinion, in which their 
voices can be heard, their growth from within, their 
developing sense of what is due and fair to them will take 
form in contracts that will bring an even balance to the law 
of supply and demand to the relationship of capital and 
labour. : 


Of course it is to be expected that the pendulum of public 
opinion, or conscience, will swing as far_in one direction 
as it has in the other. 

It has swung so far, and remorselessly, in the direction of 
worshipping rich men, and lauding those who manage to 
amass large fortunes out of the helpless cheapness of their 
fellow-creatures ; it has so servilely sung the praises of 
“‘ getting on,” and parodied Solomon’s injunction, ‘“ With all 
thy getting, get understanding,” into “ With all thy getting, 
get money,” that it will most probably swing in the opposite 
direction of forgetting the rich men who have been so 
princely in their gifts to their fellows, of public buildings, 
parks, schools, such institutions as Holloway College, &c., 
and such employers of labour like the founder of Saltaire ; 
and such valuable patronesses of philanthropic endeavour as 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts, and others. 

Yet, let this pendulum swing as far as it may in injustice 
to capitalist and employer, in doing so, it cannot inflict one 
thousandth part of the wrong upon them that its other 
action has brought upon tens of thousands of poor and 
toiling men and women. 

There are great forces at work whose hands are adjusting 
the swing of the capital and labour pendulum, and by-and- 
by the clock will indicate true time with the central sun of 
human progress; but up to now the violent swing of the 
pendulum has sent the hands round the dial, either halting in 
dense ignorance and poverty or madly rushing with greed, 
crime, starvation, and despair. 

It does not do to prophesy, and the question “ How 
long shall these things be?’ is only to be answered 
conditionally, ‘“‘They shall be just so long as money- 
getting is the end-all and be-all of either employer or em- 
ployed: they shall be just so long as self-interest instead 
of self-sacrifice, social ambition instead of social aspiration, 
condescension instead of friendship, servility instead of 
reverence, expediency instead of principle, and might in- 
stead of right, prompt and regulate the dealings of men and 
women each with each.” 

Growth from within is much slower and much more 
difficult to estimate than growth from without; and the 
attainment of righteousness in the commercial world by 
the personal righteousness of each individual engaged in it 
can only be a very slow process, but it is a sure and 
everlasting one. 

Growth from outside, such as laws for the regulation of 
hours of labour, payment of wages, compensation for injury, 
&c., will help to render the position of the operative more 


endurable now, but it will not make either employer or 
employed sober, moral, honest, kind-tempered, intelligent, 
skilful, healthy, or religious, and it is just the want of these 
qualities on both sides of the question that is making the 
sweater a gruesome reality of the nineteenth century, not in 
London only, but all the toiling world over—not in com- 
merce only, but through the whole universe of endeavour, 
even to within the sacred precincts of art and religion. 

With these thoughts by way of preface, it may not he 
unprofitable to turn to the dreadful sweater as he or she 
aa be found in Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 

hicago, or rather the thoughtful portion of it, is not dead 
to the question that called into being such an organisation 
as the Knights of Labour; and in the April of this year a 
very large and enthusiastic audience met together in the 
Methodist Block, to hear a lecture from the writer of this 
article on the subject of the condition of the poor, and how 
it is to be uplifted. 7 , 

The meeting was under the auspices of the oi of 
Labour, who signalised their deep appreciation of the lecture 
by presenting the lecturer with a magnificent basket of roses ! 

Soon after, the leading papers of Chicago recorded the 
fact of how, on Sunday night, the great Central Music Hall 
was crowded with “a vast audience, which occupied every 
available square foot of space,” to listen to the same lecturer 
on the duties of rich and poor to each other. 

The subject was a large one, and had to take in such 
matters as wages, hours of labour, equal pay for men and 
women according to the work done and not the sex of the 
doer, the employment of children, the co-operative prine 


ciple, dwellings, leisure, &c., &c. 


This was followed by other similar meetings, and some 
one having made the statement that no girl in Chicago 
earned less than 28 cents day, the lecturer advised 
leisured ladies to make it their business to find out, and 
having done so, to see whether little more than a quarter of 
a dollar was adequate pay for a girl who, in all probability, 
paid 10 cents a day for her car fare! 

Very shortly after, the Zimes (Chicago) instituted an 
inquiry into the condition of working girls, sending a very 
adequate emissary on the arduous mission. . 

In the guise of a young woman in search of work, this 

rson managed to get her information in the best way, viz, 

y personal experience, Alas! that there were many poor 
young lives dragged at the wheels of the slave-car, under the 
name of trade, for less than 28 cents a day, she soon found ae 
and it may be as well to give her experience sometimes in 
her own words. 

“¢T reached L.’s, on Market Street.’ . 

“Ts there any work for a good sewer?’ I asked the girl 
in the office. 

“Yes, plenty. John, give her some pants. ; 

John had eyes the colour of calico, and a complexion like 
an immature tomato. He led the way to the cottonades, 
which were cut, trimmed, and tied up in bundles of a dozen 
garments each, ‘ 

‘‘‘Here’s a sample,’ holding up a pair of over-alls of brown 
cottonade. ‘The work is cut out, but you will have to do 
everything yourself. I want you to make the fly extra strong, 
and press the bottoms (thus entailing the need of hot iron 
and stove). We pay 75 cents (3s.) a dozen, and you find 
your own thread.’ 

“ ‘Seventy-five cents for a dozen of these pants, and find 
my own . ‘ ; 

“¢Yes, or I'll give you 80 cents a dozen, and give you 
linen thread if you sew the buttons on fast.’ 

“‘*No, I guess I won't take the pants. What other work 
have you?’ 

“¢Here are cheviot shirts, if you’d rather. Gusset the 
tail here and the sleeves, stay the bosom and arm-holes, and 
make the collar and wristbands extra strong. These ay 
75 cents a dozen.’ He offered to give me three on 
The thread cost 5 cents, car-fare 10 cents, and I should 
have 3 cents left after the job. . 

“John said, ‘That’s so, but I can’t help it. Ifthe work is 
satisfactory you can have a six-dozen lot.’ 

“It was real good for John to sympathise with me, but I 
thanked him sad said I would look a little further. 

But oh, what of the mother with a child or children, who 
dare not look further for fear of faring worse, and because 
time is money, and the hungry ones are getting hungrier as 
the hours go by! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We are glad to be able to announce that arrangements have 
now been made with Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son for the 
sale of the Women's Gasette at the bookstalls of the 
principal railway stations. 
We most earnestly request the cordial co-operation of our 
friends in promoting the success of the Women’s Gazette by— 
(1) Sending a complaint direct to us, with particulars, as 
to where any difficulty is found in procuring the 
Gasette. 
£¥(2) By getting their own newsagent to introduce it to his 
> ~—s general customers. 
i (3) By recommending it to their friends. 
F {We want one thousand direct subscribers, at 6/6 each per 
annum ; and a circulation through the booksellers of 20,000 
aoe weekly. Will our friends help us to achieve these 
results 


Ta 
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AND WEEKLY NEWS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1888. 


WE BEG TO WISH ALL OUR READERS 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Aumost with the opening of the new year will come the 
first elections to the newly-established County Councils. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
elections about to take place, the responsibility for the results 
of which will be individual and non-transferable. Now, if 
ever it is true that “neutrality—z.c., indifference—is a desertion 
of duty,” and we hope our intentions will not be misunder- 
stood if, in response to the calls which have been addressed 
to us, we venture to offer a few words of advice as to the 
course to be pursued by those who have at heart the highest 
good of the community. We do not propose again to define 
the duties devolving upon the County Council under Mr. 
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Ritchie's Act. What we are concerned to point out is that 
whatever its imperfections—and they are many—the method 
of its administration is dependent, and solely dependent, upon 
those who may be elected under it, and the quality of these 
again is dependent, and solely dependent, upon the electors 
themselves. Under these circumstances, we venture to 
bespeak for the activity in the coming cou.tests of Women’s 
Liberal Associations in their corporate capacity, and of all 
Women of Liberal views, in securing the return of the right 
men and women to fill the right places. 

Already we are glad to note many associations have entered 
the lists, and are rendering valued service in local contests. 
We trust that from no quarter shall we hear the cry of 
‘“Non-intervention.” It is scarcely necessary to reiterate that 
in the issues involved the interests of women are not the less at 
stake becau:e they are a part of the interests o- the common- 
wealth. A splendid opportunity now offers itself to Women 
Liberal workers to give fresh proof of the real worth of their 
movement, and at the same time to gain for it many fresh 
friends. These considerations must, of course, remain sub- 
ordinate to the triumph of principles, but it is because we 
believe that putting them into practice will best conduce to 
the triumph of those principles that we attach so much 
It appears to us that the course to be 
pursued is perfectly plain. It is this, that where Liberal 
candidates are in the field all private considerations and 
personal feelings should be subordinated, and he or she 
should be supported by all Liberals. 

In nearly every instance, that has come to our notice, the 
contests are being conducted upon party lines, and we 
believe we are right in saying that this—whether it is to be 
regretted or not is a matter of opinion—is mainly due to the 
tactics pursued by Tory wire pullers and Tory candidates. 
Backed by the authority, still too, powerful, of the Primrose 
dames, the Church, and the publicans, they will, no doubt, 
everywhere make a good fight. Therefore their tactics must 
be exposed, and as bad drains in the country are as much a 
product of Conservatism as insanitary dwellings in towns, 
their policy must be checkmated, and their candidates 
enabled to test by personal experience the advantages of the 
system which at present obtains in our workhouses, asylums, 
and other similar institutions. 

An all-important point is to reach the women voters, of 
whom there are many thousands who are not even aware ot 
the right conferred upon them by Mr. Ritchie’s Act. Of course, 
the present is not the time for registration, but it is the time 
to canvass all those whose names are on the register. There 
are many women in a position of doubt as to whether they 
are or are not entitled to vote. They, however, will 
be only too well aware as to whether they pay rates or not, 
and if they pay rates, then, without hesitation, they should 
claim the vote. The majority, however, will, it is to be feared, 
not move in the matter until they are personally canvassed 
for their “votes and interest,” and it is in order to secure 
this on the side of the local application of Liberty, Justices 
and Humanity, that we appeal for women workers in every 
district where they are not already active. To promote this 
object we shall gladly devote the necessary space in our 
columns. From those in difficulty or doubt we invite 
questions, which we will answer to the best of our ability, 
whilst we shall equally welcome suggestions as to any service 
it may be in our power to render. 

As to the candidature of women, we hope that the names 
of those who have already entered the lists will be considet- 


ably increased. 
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THE WOMEN’S PARLIAMENT. 


The opening of the Women’s Parliament has been pro- 
rogued until our next issue, when the Queen’s speech will be 
read, and a measure introduced dealing with the Marriage 
Laws. : 


In the name of the Liberal women of England, we beg to 
offer to Mr. Gladstone many happy returns of to-day 
(Saturday), accompanied with the earnest prayer that his 
eightieth year upon which he now enters may witness his 
greatest triumph in a measure of Home Rule for Ireland. 


* 
* 


In view of her candidature for the Bow division of the 
London County Council, Miss Cobden has issued an 
excellent address to the ratepayers in which she says that 
women ought to have not only a vote but a voice in all 
questions relating to the housing of the poor. She is in 
favour of improved dwellings, local option, equalisation of 
rating, of having the great City charities, the gas and water 
supply, the police and markets under popular control. She 
is against the renewal of the coal tax, and in its place would 
impose a tax on ground values. She would further the 
completion of the Blackwall tunnel, and insist that con- 
tracts should only be given to contractors who treat their 
workmen justly. 


: * & 

The crofters commission have been hard at work on Lady 
Matheson’s estate, in the island of Lewis. In one township 
the rent was reduced 53 per cent, and 91 per cent of the 
arrears were cancelled. Under a system of reputed equal 
laws, contrast this with the recent refusal of the Government 
to allow the Irish Land Commissioners to deal with arrears, 
and with the fact that —as reported elsewhere in our columns, 
in certain districts, they are even now actually increasing the 
rents fixed by the commission less than five years ago, 
whilst the Act of 1881 provides that they shall run for 
15 years. ; 


# 
* & 


Whatever may be our views as to the methods of spiritual 
warfare pursued by General Booth, we cannot withhold our 
support from the appeal which he has just made to enable 
him to provide a temporary shelter, with the necessaries for 
existence at a comparatively trifling sum to the large nomadic 
population of our East End. A reform in the common 
lodging house system has for long, been urgently demanded 
on many grounds. General Booth’s practical philanthropy 
will do much to mitigate the evils complained of. 


* 
ae 


There is a secluded seat hard by the Speaker’s chair in 
the House of Commons, where unobtrusive and drowsy 
members are wont to recline in peaceful slumber. A worthy 
Tory baronet has undisputed possession of this desirable 
place on his side of the house, and he occupies it with 
extraordinary regularity. At about half-past one the other 
morning, he awoke from a gentle sleep of some hours, and 
he was observed to cast a furtive glance aronnd to learn if 
he was being watched. Being satisfied on the point he 
produced from his inside pocket an earthenware bottle—not 
a hunting flask nor any trifle of that kind—but a solid brown 
stone bottle, capable of containing half a pint of liquid at the 
least. He carefully withdrew the cork, and placing the notice 
papers before his face, he took a lingering draught at the 
contents of the jar. He withheld the paper prematurely 
and caught the lynx eye of a Tory teetotaller, who had been 
watching the performance in horror from a side gallery. The 
unfortunate baronet, in his agitation, let his bottle drop, it 
made a sharp noise, and the Speaker looked round, but 
detected a The narrow escape he had should prove 
a warning tv the culprit in future. 

* ® 

A new and somewhat important point under the Married 
Women’s Property Act, came before Mr. Justice Grantham, 
at Liverpool, on Saturday. The action was brought to 
recover a sum of money due to the plaintiffs from the 
defendant’s wife before her marri The wife of the 
defendant had made over her house of furniture to the 
latter before her marriage. When an execution was subse- 
quently levied, the plaintiffs were told that the property was 
his, and not his wife’s. Not being able to secure the money 
ky that course, the plaiatiffs brought the present action 


against the husband. The judge, whilst regretting the 
decision at which he was forced to arrive, said that under the 
law—as it stood—the action should have been brought 
jointly against husband and wife. Judgment was accordingly 
entered for the defendant, his lordship regretting that he 
could not help the plaintiffs. 
. Par 

A vestryman informs a contemporary that the Stepney 
Board of Guardians had arranged to give to every pauper 
child under 10} years old a half-pint of beer, and to all 
above that age one pint, on Christmas Day. In Ireland, 
Boards of Guardians have been disbanded by the Irish 
Local Government Board for offences which, in comparison 
with this, are paltry in the extreme. 


* 
* 

The British Weekly is one of the latest additions to the 
religious press, and is probably the b-st of its kind. As if 
to mark the moral elevation of its editorial department, the 
British Weekly recently administered a huwniletic discourse 
to an American contemporary, remonstrating with them for 
the gross immorality of three times appropriating para- 


graphs from the columns of the British Weekly without 
acknowledging their source. 


* 
* & 


We agree with the British Weekly that this was a breach 


of the eight commandment ; but, unlike our excellent con- 
temporary, we do not ourselves pretend to be any better 
than our journalistic neighbours. Nevertheless, we entertain 
a great respect for the canonical hat and M.B. waistcoat, 
even in journalism, until we find that its wearers preach one 
thing and do another. Of course it may be purely a matter 
of acciden. that within the last six weeks the British Weekly 
has, in three distinct issues, appropriated from three dis- 
tinct issues of the Women’s Gazette, without the faintest 
suggestion as to the source of its indebtedness. 


® 
ae 
Perhaps this circumstance may account for the announce- 


ment that the British Weekly is to open a ladies’ column. 
We are glad to hear it, arid congratulate them upon their 
good sense. They are quite welcome to fill it with quota- 
tions from the Women’s Gasette. 


* 
* & 


Lord Salisbury has rendered incalculable service to the 


Liberal cause by his speeches at Scarborough. Locally, 
Mr. Rowntree, the present esteemed member, can rely upon 
an increased majority as part of the results. Nationally, 
Lord Salisbury will considerably brighten the prospects of 
the Liberal party, if his utterances elsewhere are couched in 
the same vein. 


* 
& & 


What will Mrs. Fawcett say to this? Speaking at the 


opening of the new Constitutional Club, Lord Salisbury said, 
‘Lord Londesborough justly noted the great influence which 
women exercise upon the politics of the present day. They 
exercise it largely through the influence of the Primrose 


ue. I need not tell you that, so far as I am personall 
es Snel I should be glad to see them exercise it nd 
another manner. But putting that aside, as a question not 
in the immediate future. . . ” 
as 
The italics are ours. It was only the other day that 
Mrs. Fawcett, at the meeting of the central committee of 
the National Society for Women’s Suffrage, was congratula- 
ting the meeting upon the imminent success of the cause, in 
view of Lord Salisbury’s utterance at Fdinburgh. Alas! 
alas! for the frailty of human nature. 
* 
® & 
Lord Salisbury alluded to the “very large number 
of Liberal Unionists” who had joined the club. He 
continued,“ my information came through a gentleman who, I 


understand, said, “‘and when they have once got in, they 
won’t get out again.” Very likely not. 
There was a yo lady of Niga 
Who went for Hing har agi era 
They returned eir ride, wi y inside, , 
And a smile on the face of the tiger. 
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As no Unionist demonstration can be relied upon to “go 
off,” without either a luncheon, or a banquet, Lord 
Salisbury was entertained at the Spa Grand Hall. After the 
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repast, a most diverting incident occupied the minds of the | 


assembled Primrose Dames. According to the reports in 
the local papers, a number of addresses were presented to 
the Prime Minister, from different Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist Associations. A report says, ‘The first delegate 
to appear in the dress of an artisan received a very cordial 
greeting from the company, who renewed their cheers when 
the Premier extended his hand to the working man delegate.” 


t 
* * 


How charming to be sure! We can imagine the rush of 
the Primrose dames for mittens and gloves, lest the horny 
handed son of toil should contaminate ¢heiy dainty little 
fingers. Really it would have been most embarrassing. 


* 
* 


But there is another aspect. After this we may really 
expect “‘ fustian ” to become quite fashionable. “ Slumming” 
is just a little stale, and if only the young swells at the 
Carlton would “appear in the dress of artisans,” they 
would be sure of “a very cordial greeting.” Of course, so 
disguised, if in Ireland, or even in Trafalgar Square, they 
might run the risk of having their heads broken with a police- 
man’s baton. But then, why not ? 

as 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to the latest 
“card of invitation ”"— 

‘IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS.”—The Duchess of Poodleborough requests 


the pleasure of the company of the Right Hon. the M—q—s. of | 


H—t—g—n, on Thursday next, the 4th January, 1&89, to meet Mr. 
Benjamin Smithers, until recently in the employ of the Birming- 
ham Corporation, who will appear in his working clothes, and 
give an account of his conversion to the principles of the great 
Constitutional party. Mrs. Smithers will also offer testimony as to 
the superiority of the blankets and buns of the Poodleborough Habi- 
tation over those of any Radical tradesman. Tea and coffee at 4 
o'clock. R.S.V.P. 
*s 
We must be pardoned for devoting a little further space 
to Lord Salisbury’s utterances at Scarborough. An eloquent 
panygeric on the “infernal ” Red Sea traffic in slaves was, of 
course, well timed, and absolutely non-contentious matter. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The new order of the Land Commission has caused much 
comment in Ireland. A Rostrevor correspondent, writing 
to the Freeman's Journal, says the schedule of rents has 
been read there, and has produced the utmost consternation 
at the increase in the rents in the Kilkeel Union. The 
farmers are despondent, and declare they are utterly unable 
to pay the demand arising under the new scale. A meeting 
was held on Sunday, at which resolutions were passed 
condemning the action of Commissioners Wrench and 
Litton, and protesting against the Government giving 
countenance to a scheme which must disturb the entire 
country. 


The Crofters Commission have now issued all their 
decisions on the Duke of Sutherland’s property in Assynt, 
on the west coast of Sutherlandshire, where the military 
expedition was sent last wiuter. To 330 crofters they have 
given an average reduction of about 6 per cent on their rent, 
and have cancelled about 33 per cent of their arrears. 
These are the smallest reductions made by the Commission 
on any estate in the Highlands. 


At the football match between the Manningham and 
Heckmondwike teams, on Christmas-day, on the ground of 
the former club, a sad accident occurred. While a group of 
boys were sitting beneath the railing that enclosed the field 
the barrier gave way owing to the pressure of the crowd, and 
one lad was killed and several others injured. 


The annual statement of the distribution of the British 
army shows that we have 74,500 regular troops in India 
and 28,000 in Ireland. The latter figure is rather higher 
than it was at Christmas a year ago. The strength of the 
whole army is about 211,000 men. 


The crew, twelve in number, of the Dutch fishing smack 
Harmony were landed at Shields on Tuesday, by the German 
barque Julius. The smack, returning from fishing off the 


| Dogger Bank, was run into by the Julius, and cut down to 


4 


The attempt, however, to make it do duty asa reason for the | 


retention of Suakim is too transparent, as the device of a 
sophisticated rhetorician. Lord Salisbury knows perfectly 


slave trade by the slaughter of 400 Arabs, nor was that | 


wanton bloodshed undertaken with any such idea. 
* 
* % 


Lord Salisbury continued, ‘“‘We have been very much 
tried in the matter of elections lately. The wholly dispro- 


the water line. The crew leapt overboard and were rescued 
at cousiderable peril by the men on the German barque, 


Two men—George Haskett and Mark Cook—are in 
custody at Scarborough, charged with stealing silver plate 
worth £50 from Lady Sitwell’s house in that town. It is 
stated that Cook obtained some influence over Haskett, 
Lady Sitwell’s butler, that he procured food, clothing, and 
money from him, and then induced him to steal the silver 


| plate. 


At Glasshoughton Colliery, near Normanton, on Monday, 
a serious accident occured. Ten miners were descending 


' the shaft in a cage, when the return cage struck the gearing, 


and the men going down were thrown upon the grating at 


well that we are not one whit nearer the suppression of the the bottom of the shaft. Five miners were seriously inj 


and several others had narrow escapes. 
General Boulanger announces that he will become a 


| candidate for the vacant Parisian seat. 


portionate mortality has rid us of many valued members of , 


the Conservative party, for whose seats we have had to 
fight.” There must be some reason for this “ wholly dispro- 
portionate mortality ” which Lord Salisbury did not attempt 
to fathom. Providence has been very kind to the Liberal 


party. 


* 
e+ 


Patrick Molloy, who, it will be remembered, was arrested 
recently and examined as a witness for the Zimes at the 
Special Commission. The defendants are Sir John Arnott, 
as proprietor of the /rish Times, and Mr. George Trickell, as 
proprietor of the Zvening Mail. 
* 
et 
Mr. Bright had a slight relapse on Monday, his general 
condition being rather worse, and the state of his lungs 
causing some concern. On Wednesday, however, he had 
considerably improved, and was slowly regaining strength. 


| 


The Pope received an address from the Sacred College on 
Christmas-eve, and delivered a speech, in which he made 
another impassioned appeal for the restoration of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Papacy. 


A Mississippi steamboat was burnt on Monday near 
Memphis, and it is feared that forty or fifty people lost their 


lives. The steamer had 200 passengers and 1,200 bales of 
cotton on board. 


A Lloyd’s San Francisco telegram states that the Swedish 


' ba Vi a . 
Writs in actions for libel have been issued, at the suit of | ihe ema eee anneal us the Racth 


and the captain and four hands drowned. 


The Scottish Borderers are about to return to Alexandria 
from Suakim. General Grenfell is pushing on the construction 
of fresh forts on the site of the Arab trenches. The total 
casualties from the beginning of the siege to the 2oth inst. 
are stated to have been twenty killed and forty-nine wounded. 


Mr. Balfour spent Christmas-day at the Chief Secretary’s 
Lodge in the Phcenix Park. : 


_Christmas festivities among the poor, in the shape of 
dinners and suppers, have been conducted on an extensive 
scale in London and the principal provincial towns. ; 


s 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain arrived in Birmingham 
at twenty minutes past four o'clock on Monday afternoon. 
They were accompanied by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who 
had met them in London. Only a very few people were aware 
of their arrival, and there was no demonstration. The house 
at ae has lately undergone extensive decoration, 
special instructions having been given by telegraph by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Madame Kowalewska, the lady to whom the Institute 
awarded the Grand Prix de Mathématique, is descended from 
Matthias-Corvinus, King of Hungary. She is a Professor of 
Mathematics in a Swedish University, and about forty years 
old. Her reputation in the scientific world is on a par 
with that of Mrs. Somerville. When she was last year in 
Paris she attended a sitting at the Academy of Sciences, on 
which occasion she was received with special honours. 

Great efforts have beer. made to persuade Queen Nathalie 
to go to St. Petersburgh and Moscow, where great manifesta- 
tions in her favour would doubtless have taken place. The 
Queen has nevertheless expressed her firm resolve to live in 
retirement whilst in Russia. 

On Christmas Eve a meeting was held at midnight on the 
Thames Embankment in the interests of the unemployed, 
and was addressed by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, M.P., 
Mrs. Besant, and others. After the meeting a portion of the 
procession returned along Blackfriars-road, and was accom- 
panied by a force of police. When it reached the police- 
stationin Kennington Road, the police attacked the procession 
and dispersed it. It is said that considerable violence was 
hast and that the instruments of the band were wantonly 

roken, 


MR. GLADSTONE AT NAPLES. 


Tue Daily News says: Mr. Gladstone, who arrived at 
Naples on Saturday, met with a most warm and enthusiastic 
reception. The vestibule of the station was crowded with 
students in many-coloured caps, who bore with them the 
University flag. The vendors of Bengal fires drove a thriving 
trade, crying ‘‘ Bengali per Gladstone!” The carabineers 
with difficulty kept the students from invading the narrow 
latform, which was filled from end to end by a crowd which 
included the representatives of the Prefecture and the muni- 
cipality, the Rector of the University, and the English 
residents. Now and then cries were raised of “Viva 
Gladstone !” followed by hearty cheers. Shortly before ten 
the red lights of the approaching engine were seen, and 
vociferous cheers greeted the arrival of the train, which passed 
slowly along the platform to its extreme end. As it did soa 
medical student sprang on to the step of the carriage, where 
Mr. Gladstone’s venerable head was seen, as, leaning out of 
the window hat in hand, he responded to the greetings of 
those present. He was addressed by the student, who, in 
the name of his companions, welcomed the illustrious states- 
man as the friend of Italy and the writer of the celebrated 
letters which contributed so largely to the redemption of Italy. 
Shouts of “ Viva Gladstone! Viva Ireland! Viva England!” 
greeted this speech, to which Mr. Gladstone replied that after 
thirty-eight years’ absence from Naples he was greatly touched 
at the enthusiastic reception accorded to him by its authorities 
and its students, for whom he had always entertained a warm 
affection. He took this opportunity of thanking them for 
the address sent him in commemoration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of Victor Emmanuel’s death, and for the album presented 
to him at Florence. He could not better respond to their 
affectionate reception than by saying, “ Viva Napoli! Viva 
Italia!” Great cheering followed, and then Commendatore 
Morelli entered the carriage to greet Mr. Gladstone, who, on 
alighting, gave his arm to Mrs. Gladstone and, taking that of 
Signor Pallino, passed to his carriage, which was surrounded 
by students with lighted torches. They wished to take out 
the horses, but this Mr. Gladstone would not permit. On 
nearing the arsenal the carriage hood was let down, and the 
great statesman, standing bareheaded, his white hair gleaming 
in the soft moonlight, bid farewell to his admirers, after which 
the horses were put to a sharp trot. On arriving at Posilippo 
he went for a moment on to the terrace of the villa to enjoy 
the lovely scene, which was lighted by the waning moon of a 
mild Neapolitan winter's night. 
On Christmas Day Mr. Gladstone attended divine service 
at the English Church. On Saturday (to-day) the right hon 
gentleman enters upon his 8oth year. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. | 
STOCKTON. 


Tue polling at Stockton-on-Tees took place on Friday last, 
the candidates being Sir Horace Davey, Liberal, and Mr. 
Thomas Wrightson, Conservative. The Liberal Unionists 
worked zealously for Mr. Wrightson, and among those who 
assisted the Liberal candidates was Alderman Richardson, 
a large shipbuilder, who had previously been a Liberal 
Unionist. Carriages were freely used on both sides. 

About eleven o'clock the result was declared as follows :— 


Davey (L.) a0 3,889 
Wrightson (C.) ... 3,494 
Majority we = - 395 

The following are the figures at the two 


previous 
elections :—1885— 


Dodds (L.) oa 4,237 
Wrightson (C.) ... 31133 
Majority 1,104 

1886 — 
Dodds (L.) ao 3,822 
Wrightson (C.) ... 2,820 
Majority... eee 1,002 


The result was announced to an immense crowd in front 
of the Town Hall, and was received with great enthusiasm. 
It was expected that the contest would have been closer, and 
even up to the close of the poll many on both sides were 
doubtful as to the result. 

Sir Horace Davey, who was loudly cheered, addressed the 
crowd, and said he came amongst them as a stranger, relying 
upon nothing but the principles he professed and the well- 
known adherence of the borough to Liberal principles. 

Mr. Wrightson said the majority by which the seat had 
been wrested from him showed the borough was ruled by its 
Irish population. 


GOVAN (LANARKSHIRE). 


Mr, John Wilson, Liberal candidate, has issued his 
address. He states that if elected he will give a hearty 
support to all Liberal measures. Of these the proposal to 
grant the Irish people legislature for the management of 
their own affairs is the most pressing. Such a concession, 
subject to the control of the Imperial Parliament, would, in 
his opinion, conduce to the welfare of Great Britain and 
Ireland. What he would grant to Ireland he would be 
equally prepared to grant to Scotland so soon as the Scottish 
people desired it. This is locally considered to be a happy 
expression of Scottish feeling on the Home Rule question. 
The Liberal canvassers went out on Christmas evening 
armed with lamps and books. To the English mind 
electioneering seems quite out of place on Christmas-day, 
but as in Glasgow all the works are running and the shops 
open, with a good sprinkling of commercial travellers and 
their samples round the doors, it is looked upon as quite a 
natural and proper thing. 


CHRISTMAS DAY WITH FEMALE 
CONVICTS. 


In describing a visit to a female convict prison, at Woking, 
on Christmas Day, a correspondent of the Daily News says : 
There are two chapels at Woking Female Convict Prison— 
one for Roman Catholics, the other for Protestants, the 
Catholics numbering about 150 out of the total 392. Both 
chapels are light, pleasant, and tasteful little edifices, and 
both were yesterday very elaborately decorated with evergreens 
and other ornaments appropriate to the season. The Catholic 
altar was very profusely adorned, presenting, among other 
things, clusters of artificial flowers made by an insane former 
inmate of the prison. The Protestant chapel is the larger of 
the two, and at half-past eleven yesterday morning presented 
a really very pretty appearance. It is a square edifice, with 
three bays formed by ornamental iron columns supporting 
an open woodwork roof. In the bay facing the communion 
table is a gallery raised a little above the general level, and 
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appropriated to the lady superintendent, the chaplains 
family, and the governor of the two prisons. On the right 
of the communion rail is the reading desk, on the left a 
handsome stone pulpit, immediately in front a harmonium. 
The whole of the floor besides the portions thus appropriated 
was yesterday filled with the dark dresses and the white caps 
and tippets and aprons of the sorrowful assembly, and deco- 
rated as the interior was with brilliantly illuminated texts, 
and inscriptions, set in lustrous evergreens with festoons, 
and crowns, and crosses, and other devices, the general 
appearance of the place was strikingly pretty. The deco- 
rations had been the work of some of the best conducted 
prisoners, under the directions of the matron and other 
officers of the place, the very pretty effect shown on the 
pulpit being the work of the lady scripture-reader. The 
arrangement of the prisoners was worth noticing. The great 
body of the congregation was composed of the general in- 
mates without any particular arrangement. But on the 
clergyman’s right hand, as he faced the congregation, were 
two distinct groups exceptionally interesting. One group 
comprised the older and the more hardened offenders. 
Quite old women were among them, and several were 
doing their third term of penal servitude. Sorry-looking 
old creatures they were too, with evil, degraded-looking 
visages that told of long years of vice and profligacy. Some 
of these were permitted to wear drab cloaks round their 
shoulders, and were privileged to sit down at portions of the 
service, at which the others stood up. They promptly rose, 
however, at the first words of the Creeds, and several of them 
were noticeable tor their punctilious genuflexions. The other 
group referred to were many of them quite young, and were 
all distinguished by a crimson star on the upper part of the 
right arm. This indicated that they were in prison for the 
first time. Such convicts are now very carefully segregated, 
and among them are to be found some of the most pro- 
foundly painful cases—those of young women convicted of 
child murder. Many of these poor girls down there were 
objects of the deepest compassion, hideous though the crime 
may undoubtedly have been. 

The service was just the ordinary Church of England 
service for Christmas Day, chorally rendered. It began with 
the old familiar “ Hark, the herald angels sing,” sung with 
wonderful spirit, the whole body of the congregation, includ- 
ing some with very sweet and melodious voices indeed, singing 
as though they heartily enjoyed it It is said that this 
Christmas service has a very exciting effect on some of the 
poor captives here, many of whom, in the opinion of some 
of those who become familiar with them, and know the cir- 
cumstances that have brought them there, are victims of 
strangely capricious freaks of justice. The most perfect 
order prevailed, without the slightest show of authority. 
Ten or a dozen matrons sat among the prisoners in small 
square pews of their own, but there appeared to be no real 
need of any oversight. All seemed to join in with great 
heartiness and feeling throughout the service, an anthem 
being rendered with great precision and very good effect. 
The chaplain’s sermon was based on the story of the birth of 


Christ, and was delivered with considerable graphic power 
and mnch earnest feeling. A very trying work must this be 
for men of deep sympathetic natures, and clergymen in this 
position scarcely get due recognition of the invaluable 
services they render to society at large. At the close of the 
service there was a significant jingle of keys and chains, and 
the prisoners began to file out, some 30 or 40 remaining to 
the Communion. The church services and the suspension 
of labour were the only privileges of Christmas. Every 
prisoner went back to her cell and her ordinary Tuesday’s 
dinner—3oz. of beef and #lb. of potatoes. Many of the 
inmates are here “ for life,” or periods of twenty years, and 
some of them must have joined in many of these prison 
services on Christmas Day, and are destined to take 
part in many another, without ever knowing anything of 
either Christmas fare or Christmas cheer. 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES AND OTHERS. 


i ially desirable that we should receive weekly paragraphs 
of reel ae'poudh zai the ioral! ‘secretaries as distinguished from 
reports of meetings simply. We invite the co-operation of every 
hon, secretary in this matter. . 

t t ive intimation of forthcoming meetings, 
ee atews any pablish-e: list of them from week to week, ana 
arrange for a supply of copies of this paper. 

As there are many Women’s Liberal Associations who 
have not yet ordered copies of the “Gazette,” and from 
whom we have not yet heard, we shall be glad if they 
will communicate to us without farther delay the names of 
one or more local booksellers and newsagents likely to act 
as agents for the sale of the paper. 


With a view to stimulate the interest of the Associations in the 
Gazette, the Editor is prepared to arrange for the delivery of lectures 
on the Irish question, or some phase of current politics. 


BRADFORD. 


On Monday, Dec., 17th, this association held its fortnightly 
meeting in the Temperance Hall Mrs. Alfred Illingworth 
presided, and an address was delivered by Mr. Sydney 
Halifax, on “ Mitchelstown and Mandeville.” Mr. Halifax 
described, at length, the real condition of affairs on the 
Countess of Kingston’s estate, which he had visited. He 
was, therefore, able to personally investigate the condition of 
the tenants, and he gave some startling facts which had come 
under his own observation. He dwelt upon the great service 
which had been done by Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Mandeville 
in persuading her tenants to resist eviction till the Land Bill 
of 1887 had passed into law, when the leaseholders on the 
Kingston estate were able to go into the Land Courts. It 
was for this act that Mr, O’Brien and Mr. Mandeville suffered 
imprisonment. The lecturer then proceeded to speak more 
especially of Mr. Mandeville, and read some extracts from 
letters written by the dead patriot and his wife. The noble 
courage and patience with which they both bore his imprison- 
ment, so evident in the spirit of their letters, were fully 
recognised by the audience. Mr. Halifax reiterated his 
assertions as to Mr. Mandeville’s treatment in prison, and the 
composition of the coroner’s jury, which had been denied by 
Mr. Balfour, and once more challenged the Chief Secretary 
to give proof of his own statements, Mrs. Byles reported 
that the r2th and last bale for the distressed Irish would be 
sent off in a day or two. She also stated that the next meet- 
ing of the association would be held on Monday, Jan. 14th, 
1889. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Halifax 
for his address. 


IPSWICH. 


DEMONSTRATION AT THE Pusiic Hati.—The first 
annual meeting of the Ipswich Women’s Liberal Association 
was held in the Public Hall, Ipswich, on Monday evening. 
The platform was crowded, and the body of the hall was also 
well filled. Lady Stevenson presided, and before her on a 
table on the upper platform was a lovely bouquet of flowers. 
Amongst those present were: Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M P., 
Ex-Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. F. S: Stevenson, M.P., Mr. 
A. B. Winterbotham, M.P. The ladies on the platform and 
in the hall included, Mrs. J. R. Jeffries, Mrs. Ford Goddard, 
Mrs, W C. Owen, Mrs. Conder, Mrs, W. B. Jeffries, Mrs. 
Stephen Notcutt, Mrs. R. D. Fraser, Mrs. Everett, Misses 
Ridley, Miss Butler, Mrs. Moir, Mrs. Goddard, Mrs. R. Paul, 
sen., Mrs. R. Paul, junr., Madame Rohrer, Mrs. W. O. 
White, Mrs. Hitchcock, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. J. H. Stad- 
don, and Mrs. Ridley. The gentlemen present included, 
the Rev. Canon Bulstrode, Mr. D. Ford Goddard, Mr. J. B. 
Fraser, Mr. R. D. Fraser, Mr. W. O. White, Mr. W. B. 
Jeffries, Mr. Alfred Cattermole, Mr. E. P. Ridley, Mr. W. 
Versey, Mr. J. D. Piper, Mr. J. E. Champness, Mr. J. J. 
Goody, Mr. S. A. Notcutt, jun., Mr. E. Scopes, Mr. J. H. 
Staddon, Captain Fitzpatrick, Mr. D. L. Flowerman, &c. 
Lady Stevenson, in opening the meeting, said she had to 
offer the members of the Association her warmest congratu- 
lations on the remarkable increase in their numbers, and the 
sucessful progress of the work in which they were engaged. 
(Applause.) The Ipswich Women’s Liberal Association now 
contained no fewer than fourteen hundred regi mem- 
bers. Its energy and capacity for organisation had been 
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tried by the test of municipal elections, and it was doing its 
best to provide a diffusion of political knowledge and the 
spread of Liberal principles. A strong impetus was given to 
the cause by the recent demonstration at Birmingham, and 
it was to be hoped that no effort would be spared to secure 
throughout the country the triumph of the policy enunciated 
on that occasion by their great leader, William Ewart Glad- 
stone. (Cheers.) Miss Orme, LLB., then moved the 
following resolution ;: “That this meeting desires to record 
its strong condemnation of the Government policy of coer- 
cion in Ireland, and emphatically protests against the 
imprisonment and cruel treatment of many of the most 
honoured and beloved leaders of the Irish people for offences 
created by the Crimes Act.” In the course of an eloquent 
address, she said she was very glad to have the opportunity 
of moving the resolution, for during the few weeks she had 
spent in Ireland in the summer, she had seen the uselessness 
and wastefulness of the Coercion Act in that country. 
(Hear, hear.) Miss Orme resumed her seat amidst loud 
cheers.—Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., the next speaker, was 
accorded a magnificent reception. He said it seemed 
above all things appropriate that a meeting of that kind 
shonld be addressed upon the Irish question, because where- 
ever there was suffering, or wrong, or sorrow, there it behoved 
women, whatever their rank and station, to come forward and 
lead the way in the work of justice and of kindness. (Hear, 
hear.) It might be said that women should not take a 
prominent part in politics, but it must be remembered that 
the dames of the Primrose League had led the way, and 
that the Liberal-minded ladies of the country were bound to 
take action and not to leave the field of political influence 
altogether in the possession of those with whom they dis- 
disagreed. (Cheers.) To illustrate the extraordinary views 
taken by the leaders of the Primrose League of the functions 
of that organisation, he quoted from a speech made by one 
prominent “ knight,” who spoke of some deceased Primrose 
dames having died carrying their primroses to a better land. 
(Loud laughter.) Heaven was evidently regarded by this 
speaker as one of the habitations of the Primrose League. 
(Renewed laughter.) Before calling upon the next speaker, 
Lady Stevenson said she would suggest that the following 
telegram be despatched to Colchester: “The Ipswich 
Women’s Liberal Association—large public meeting. This 
association sends cordial greeting to Colchester. Hearty 
wishes for Sir William Gurdon’s success.” (Loud applause.) 
The meeting was also addressed by Mr. A. B. Winterbotham, 
M.P., and Miss Orme’s resolution was seconded by Mr. F. 
S. Stevenson, M.P., and carried enthusiastically. The usual 
votes of thanks brought the proceedings to a close. 


WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON. 


On Monday, 17th inst., a number of ladies from the 
Women’s Liberal Association were invited to attend a tea 
meeting, organised by the Liberal club, at Healey-in-Arden 
(Stratford division of Warwickshire). After the tea was 
over, and grace had been sung, Mrs. Southorn took the chair, 
and the meeting commenced with Mrs. Hawkin’s Home Rule 
song, ‘Justice to Ireland.” Then followed several interest- 
ing addresses delivered by Miss Garrington, Mrs. Hordern, 
Miss Bright, and Mr. L. Evans, on the subjects of ‘: Women’s 
Work,” “Powers of the new County Councils,” and the “Irish 
question.” The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the visitors, after which all present united in heartily sing- 
ing “God save the Queen.” The audience was most atten 
tive and appreciative. 


WHITBY. 


A meeting under the auspices of the Whitby Women’s 
Liberal Association was held in the Lecture Hall, on Dec. 
18th, when Dr. Kate Mitchell gave a very interesting address, 
on “Women and Public Life.” Mrs. W. H. S. Pyman, presi- 
dent of the association, was in the chair. After referring to 
the position of women in the past, Dr. Kate Mitchell spoke 
of their position to-day, and of their public duties as members 
of school boards, boards of guardians, &c. The lecturer 
also referred to the anomaly of the possession of votes for 
local elections, and not for the Parliamentary. Also to the 
inequalities of the marriage laws, and the laws relating to the 
guardianship of children, and to other topics of interest to 
women, The speaker concluded by appealing to the women 
present not to neglect, by apathy or indifference, the needs 
of others less fortunate, ah 


to be ready for the time, now 
near at hand, when the extension of woman’s suffrage would 


impose new duties upon them. During the address, Col. J. 
Menzies Clayhills, the late Liberal candidate for the division, 
and at present a candidate for the County Council, entered, 
and was greeted with applause. At the conclusion of the 
lecture, in a short, humorous speech, he expressed his con- 
currence with the views of the lecturer. The meeting was 
thrown open for discussion, but no question being put, Mrs. 
J. T. Sewell proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Kate Mitchell, 
which was ably seconded by Miss Taylor. The proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to Mrs. Pyman from Dr. 
K. Mitchell, seconded by Miss Robinson. 


WHITEHAVEN. 


Musica Eveninc AT THE LIBERAL CLus.—On Monday, 
the 17th, a very successful musical soiree was held in the 
Liberal Club, Tangier-street. There was a very large atten: 
dance, many persons being unable to obtain sitting accommo- 
dation. The concert was promoted principally by the 
members of the Whitehaven Women’s Liberal Association, 
and was held under the joint auspices of their members and 
of the Liberal Association. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
E. Atter, who made a brief speech, in the course of which he 
referred to the activity which had been manifested by the 
members of the Women’s Liberal Association, and the good 
work which’ they had already done. An interesting pro- 
gramme was then gone through, songs, duets, part songs, 
readings, and recitations being given by the following ladies 
and gentlemen: Mrs. Christian, Mrs. Kitchin, Misses 
Hartley, Muncaster, McGowan, and Jackson; and Messrs. 
E. Stout, T. Lowrey, J. Traynor, M. Woodley, R. Wood- 
north, and Younghusband. In addition to the above, a 
capital choir, which the chairman announced as “The 
Liberal Choir,” also sang a number of part songs with very 
great success. At the close, of the programme Mr. W. H. 
Kitchin proposed a vote of thanks to the performers, which 
was seconded by Mr. R. Foster, and carried with great 
cordiality. Mr. Woodley responded, and proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, which was seconded by Dr. Jackson, 
and carried, the company singing “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow.” Mr. Atter responded, a‘ter which the National 
Anthem closed the proceedings. 

We have received a copy of the annual report of the 
Whitehaven Women’s Liberal Association, nicely got up, and 
printed on parchment paper. 


Porthcoming Meetings in connection with Women’s 
Liberal Associations. 
—York, Annual T Public Meeti: iS} 

ams Si Mise Orme, LLB, Sod Mr. f Lotkwood 


Saturday, Jan. 26th—Stalybridge, Annual Soiree and Meeting. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE. 


(CONTINUED.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REORGANISA-~ 
TION OF THE POOR LAW 
= ADMINISTRATION. 


Read by Miss Monck on behalf of the Reading W.L.A. 


1. The substitution of the relief of the aged and the sick 
from the workhouse system by a universal system of aged 
pensions, and public infirmaries. 

2. The.industrial organisation and technical education of 
all able-bodied paupers. 

3. The provision of temporary work for the unemployed. 

First, then, the question of aged pensions. By paying 
regularly a specified sum out of the revenue to all who, after 
a certain age (say 55 or 60), have no means of support, 
these pensions should be established as a right, and not be 
regarded as charity conferred upon those who in the days 
of their health and strength have contributed to the welfare 
of the State by their labour. 

The chief objection, and there are many, to the present 
system is that it breaks up the home, separates husband, wife, 
and children, and prevents that social intercourse between 
relatives and friends which does so much to lighten the 
infirmities of age. 

The industrial organisation and technical education of 
all able-bodied paupers: There is a large class of people 
who have never been trained to any particular work. Those 
brought up in country districts know a little about farm-work, 

but can get none to do; others reared in towns have done 
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anything that came to hand, from time to time, but have 
never learned a trade. This army of unskilled labourers | 
should be instructed in something that would be useful to | 
the community. Poor women who have no income should 
learn cooking, dressmaking, nursing, &c., so that they can 
earn an honest living. The men should be taught baking, 
carpentry, blacksmithing, or anything which would enable 
them to Potain work in the future ; and not be put to picking | 
oakum and breaking stones, which will teach them nothing. 
Leave this sort of work to those who know a trade and have 
had opportunities and yet will not use them. We do not, 
however, wish to relax the test against able-bodied idleness. 
Our motto is, “ 1f a man will not work neither shall he eat.” | 
Idleness is certainly a crime and should be treated as such, | 
but not so poverty, or ill-health. Might not our unions be | 
utilised for these technical schools ? | 
The provision of temporary work for the unemployed : 
Perhaps this could be managed by factory-owners, and large 
tradesmen in towns, and by farmers in the country co-operating 
with the local municipal authorities, who should control all | 
these affairs. The local authorities should have offices—a | 
labour dureau—in every town or district, so that people out 
of work could apply to them, if not for employment, for 
information which will lead to his obtaining employment. 
We trust these suggestions will commend themselves to the | 
| 
| 


attention of the conference, and that the reform of the 
poor law will be included in the Birmingham programme. | 
We are not satisfied with the present system, because it | 
presses very heavily on many to whom it denies the chance 
to escape from the shame and degradation of pauperism. 
Until the State gives to all men eguality of opportunity, the 
State is not justified in treating as criminals those who fail 
from no fault of their own. (Cheers.) 


The next section dealt with 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


The President (Mrs. A. C. Oster), called upon Miss 
PRIESTMAN (Bristol), who said: Subjects of grave im- 
portance and deep interest have been under discussion | 
this morning. May I now ask your earnest attention | 
for a few minutes on behalf of a means that, more | 
than any other political means, would enable you to 
further those objects which so justly claim your | 
attention—the Parliamentary vote? Take the case of Ireland. 
Her sufferings and her wrongs have stirred the political | 
instincis of women throughout the whole country. There | 
are women here who have spent time, and strength, and money | 
in efforts for her sake. Can you see something of the | 
darkness and depth of contempt in which women are held | 
by politicians—not as women—there is plenty of admi- | 
ration for their brightness and cleverness, and plenty of | 
recognition of their ability to undertake all sorts of drudgery— | 
but as electors women are nowhere. No Cabinet Council | 
ever quailed before the politely-expressed sentiments of the 

¢ unrepresented ; but they anxiously watch every change of 
opinion of the represented. Why are women so indifferent 
to the possession of weapons, light as to be wielded by the 
feeblest cripple, yet so powerful that the Prime Minister | 
dare not disregard them? Everyone with a vote, by the 
signing of his name, by the mere stroke of a pen, has an | 
influence which no woman can command. How is it that | 
women can take interest in politics, and yet say they do 
not want the franchise.- Are they so blind that they cannot 
see its value? Do they read the political history of their 
country with no understanding of its lessons? Their apathy | 
dishonours the splendid struggles of Liberalism in the past. 
Or do they really care little for the great questions of the 
day with which it has become fashionable for their names to 
be associated. Or is it possible that women are so used to 
efface themselves before men that they have carried the 
beautiful virtue of self-forgetfulness to an extreme, and 
forgotten the dignity of self-respect? It is not self-respect to 
abjure the right to self-government, which is the prerogative 
of human beings. It is not self-respect to place oneself 
absolutely under the legislative control of others, good or bad, 
as the case may be ; for legislative power is practically open 
to every man, however illiterate, however debased. The 
injury is not only personal, it recoils anew—the leavening 
influence of large-minded and generous-hearted women is 
lost to legislation. Are you satisfied with nearly ninety years 
of coercion Acts for Ireland? They are the results of Parlia- 
ments of men elected by constituencies of men. Are you 
satisfied with the liquor laws, with the marriage laws, with 
the land laws, the poor laws? They are all men’s work. 
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He who saw that it was not good for man to be alone in the 
bright garden of Eden, would surely much more see that it 
is not good for him to be alone in the government of such a 
world as ours. Remembering Ireland and her misery, 
remembering the houses of the poor in our land, the toil of 
the women, and the hungry childhood of their little ones— 
can any women here justify to their conscience one half-hour’s 
delay in claiming the power justly theirs, to determine 
whether the laws of the future shall be a curse or a blessing 
to the land? (Cheers.) 


(To be concluded in our uext.) 


MY HUSBAND’S LIFE, 


By Mrs. MANDEVILLE. 
Vs 
[Extracts from my Diary.] 
1881. 


FEBRUARY 3rd.—The anniversary of our marriage. John 
said we ought to apply for the Dumnow flitch, as we had not 
a single dispute during the past twelve months, This was 
the year the celebrated “no-rent manifesto” was issued, and 
that the first struggle on the Kingston property took place ; 
the tenants holding out until the sheriff broke in their doors. 
‘The Government sent a large military force to protect the 
bailiffs, &c., and they encamped in the demesne. I remem- 
ber seeing Miss Parnell, who had come down to take part 
in the contest, pass our house at Clonkilla, and thinking what 
wonderful energy such a fragile-looking frame possessed. To 
us, personally, it was a time of great trouble. My brother-in- 
law, Ambrose Mandeville, was very ill, and for fully a month 
john sat up with him at night, walked out to Clonkilla, had 
aswim, breakfasted, and saw after the farm. 

I was very much struck by a conversation I had at this 
time with John, on one’s duty towards servants and those 
He said nothing irritated him more than 
a want of consideration towards them. Had they not the 


| same feelings, and the same wishes and desire as we had ? 


and that if God made some people better off than others, it 
was only that they were to-be as stewards to Him, to do all 
the good one could without any thought of gratitude. If one 
got it, so much the better; if not, it did not make one’s duty 
the less to be performed. 

During the autumn John and I spent many days shooting. 
JT am a capital walker, and we thought nothing of six or seven 


_ miles, to be followed by such pleasant evenings sitting over 
| the fire laughing and talking. That was the great happiness 


of our married life ; we were in such perfect sympathy that 


, we were never lonely when together. 


1882, 

MARCH 31st.— Finished reading Carlyle’s life. John very 
interested in the allusions to Mazzini, for whom he had the 
warmest admiration, and looked upon him as the highest type 
of patriot. I think John coincided with many of Mazzini’s 
views. Such as that all great national enterprises have ever 
been originated by men of the people, who possessed that 
strength of faith and will which neither counts obstacles nor 
measures any distance of time for the attainment of its objects, 
He thought men of means and influence followed in 
their track, and, in his opinion, generally diverted it from its 
original aim. -- 

JUNE 13th.—Mrs. Mandeville told me many anecdotes of 
John’s youth, She is, I think, very proud ofhim, though, she 
remarked, he was so like her father, but a smaller man, only 
six feet instead of six feet three. She said John was one of 
the best swimmers on the river Suir, that he saved the lives 
of three people, two on the Mersey, when at school near 
Liverpool, and another at Balieydine ; that in the last-named 
incident John jumped in with his clothes on, and had to swim 
to the opposite side of the river, and then dive for the man 
who had sunk in the deepest part of the river. 

_ JUNE 15th.—John and Frank, in the evening, went cross- 
line fishing ; the latter rowed across to the opposite bank, and 
I remained with John. Towards the close, the flies got 
entangled, my husband jumped into the river to free them. 
Some of the fishermen remarked what a wonderfully strong 
man he must be, or the current was so rapid that it would 
sweep him off. 

(To be continued.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, ACTS, 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS, . 


AND POLITICAL LITERATURE GENERALLY, CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 


P. S. KING & SON, 
Parliamentary Booksellers, 

Canada Buildings, King Street, Westninster. 
Associations can be supplied with Papers, Returns, Pamphlets, &c., on 
the various questions discussed by them. 

——A MONTHLY LIST SENT ON RECEIPT OF ADDRES8.—— 


**You put on a heap pata dy Mrs, Murphy, 


all; it’s one of 
with your indy-rubber blinds.” Roll 


an’ you et be Showing 


SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


J. ROBERTSHAW, ‘‘Climax” Works, Rochdale Rd., Manchester 


Just Published, Price 1s., by post, 1s. 2d. 


REPORT OF WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


WOMEN’S WORK, 
THE MUSIC HALL BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN, 


On 
9TH, 10rH, anD 11TH OCTOBER, 1888. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ABERDEEN LADIES’ UNION. 
D. WYLLIE & SON, BOOKSELLERS, ABERDEEN. 


THE WANT OF THE DAY 
NO MORE SOFT LINEN WHEN STARCHED. 


Used in the Royal Laundries. Should be used in every house. 


CRITCHLEY Cs 
STARCH CLOSS ; 


Once Tried, always wanted. Makes Old Linen Like New. 


TRTINGIAL. _cemner © 
Faom THe Curr Tagnooens vo 5-5 sae cag Norfolk, Aug. 29, 29, 1879, 
your “Starch Gloss,” I certainly think it a great improvement— 
far o byes ir vo any yt have tried. Yours , BE. ELDER. 
— oa Ge i Lae re 
ihe grestet toon ver fred te the Lau It does not 
: rier ra = 


Cusuists axp Drvcoists, Grocers, Oitmen, &c., 
saa 2 Packets, at 1d., 3d., and 6d. each. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


T. CRITCHLEY, 


Chemist and Wholesale Druggist, BLACKBURN: 
London Depét: 1 and 2, Australian Avanuz, EO. 


“6 Shure, and it’: : wot en bres tel ee blind at 


rey or your own windows if you had the the 


Mrs. Reaney’s Magazine 


THE MOTHER'S FRIEND 


MONTHLY-ONE PENNY. 
The Queen says :—“ Trusts less to its pictures than to its 
readings, which are designed to convey valuable lessons 
on social, moral, religious, and other sae It is a 
very suitable book for home, and should widely cir- 
culated among the industrial classes.” 


IMPORTANT 0 LADIES! 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 


FOR FOURTEEN DAYS ONLY! 


Upon receipt of Post-office Order for £1, I will send one 
of my celebrated 30s. Corsets, in black or white, in any 
size, to any address paid. Send size of waist, and 
say whiter for tall or short lady. 

This is a special opportunity for every lady who wishes to 
have a good figure, perfect ease, and well-fitting gowns. 


P.0.0 to be made payable at Post-office, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
OL ODD DDD I DIDI DI DTI SI 


ADDRESS : 


EH. BILLINGAY-HART, 


14, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, 


EATON SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


ROBINSON & CLBEAVER’S 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS, POST FREE. 


Per doz. Per dos. 
Children’s...1/2 Hem-stitched. 
Ladies’ ...... 1/4} | Ladies’ ...... 2/113 
Gents’......... 3/6 | Gente’ ......... 4/11 


EW COSTUMES, MANTLES, SILKS, &e- 


HARLES GASK & CO. are SHOWING a LARGE —— 
COLLECTION of the 
LATEST NOVELTIES. 


NEW AUTUMN SILKS and PLUSHES.—PLAIN 
PONGEE SILKS, in 38 colours, rs. 44d. per yard; rich Satin 


Merve and Faille Francaise, 1s. 114d., 28. 11d., 48. 11d., &§s. 11d. 
RICH BROCADED SILKS, 4s. 11d. to 108. 6d. per yard, 
RICH SILK PLUSHES, all shades, 2s. 11d, and 3s, 11d. 
RICHEST SEAL PLUSHES for Mantles and Jackets. 

EW L’EMPIRE and DIRECTS pike i 
in the various New Fabrics, 29s, 6d. Nore} Soar 
RICHLY EMBROIDERED AMAZ CLOTH and 
CACHEMIRE COSTUMES, 2 — ot guineas, 
The NEW BORDERED COST 16d. & 23 guineas, 
The NEW ey CLOTH COsTUM S, latest 
styles, 16s, 11d. 21s., 
BRAIDED COSTUMES > of ESTAMINE SERGE, 29s. 6d. 
oe MODEL COSTUMES, a large choice to select 
5 to 20 guineas, 
THE. ‘FASHIONABLE CLOTH CLOAKS in Navy 

—, Brown, and pagel os lined and trimmed fur, 

23 and 34 guineas to 7 
B siaad ALASKA SEAL ‘COATS, 54 guineas; much under 
value. 

NEW AUTUMN. ie ga he RICH SEAL PLUSH, 

.298. 6d. and 35s. 6d. 

tes New Russian TRAVELLING CLOAKS, 19s. 9d. to 


gre Oa TAILOR-MADE JACKETS, with Vests, &c., 
21s, to 24 guineas. 
—— FUR =P: three Oe che long, a large purchase 


8, od., 158. od. and 25s. 6d., cheap. 
NEW. ‘DRESS FABRICS. in all “the New Textures, 6 
Sid, 10§d., 1s, ofd., and ts, 4d. per yard; double width 
Nn great variety , 18, 64d., 1s, 11d., 2s. od., and 3s, 3d. Ser seo 
OWN QUILTS of the Best Purified Down, covered 
with handsome Chintz, pay or Satin Damassé, full sizes, 
58. 9d. to 4 guineas; I sizes 2s. od. to 10s, 6d. 
HENILLE CURTAINS —A e Purchase, 34s. per 


New hsagee and Coves Sn 
OURTAINS, ae + ilnoes pat a “a 


NEY = FASHION BOOK, contelaine: Lan Illustra- 


of Costu M M 
ee - a oe —" illinery, &c., free on application. 
HARLES GASK . Co. a 122 to 132, 
Oxford Street, 1 to 5, Wells Street, 
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Frry’s Cocoa 


PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, © 
and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


SOLU BLE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


BAAABALADS be bbb Bf de ef ll ll sls nc ll 


HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


VV TTT VV VT VT OT VV oe 


TESTIMONIALS. : 

Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., President of the Royal College Dr. N. C. Warrs, Coroner for the City of Dublin.—“ There 
of Surgeons, Ireland, &c.—‘‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I are innumerable varieties of Cocoa, but to my mind incomparably 
like so well, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for the best is ‘Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa.’ I have been using it 
tea for young persons.” myself for some time with manifest advantage.” 

——————— W. H. R. Sranzey, MD—" =p consider it a very rich delicious 

J. Wrsrants Oxrnerts, M.D.—'I find it the most agreeable Cocoa. It is highly Concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
beverage of the kind I have ever tasted, delicious both in flavour family food, It is the par excellence for children, and gives no 
and odour, most wholesome and easy of digestion.” trouble in waking.” 


388 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


J, $. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W., 


MAKERS TO THE QUEEN & PRINCE OF WALES. 
es Be careful to ask for “Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
Printed for the Proprietors by Joun Huvwoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester; and published by him at 11, Paterngster Buildings, London. —December 29, 1888- 


